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ed up his cargo and departed. This handle- 
turner knew no more of the art that sancti- 
fied his noise than a telegraph wire knows of 
the message it conveys. It does not partic- 
ularly matter, though annoying ! There will 
always be handle-turners as long as the world 
lasts, and this man cost only twopence. King 
Beales is more expensive. 



SPIEIDON'S GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 



Rue de la Chaussee d'Antin, 
Pabis, December, 1867. 

While you believe the French to be cor- 
rupt, I do not think you fully conceive the 
' extent and depth of their corruption. All 
plays and nearly all books sent from this 
country show you how utterly women con- 
temn chastity and how regardless men are of 
those barriers, which we think insuperable, 
(such as friendship and near blood,) when 
their loose desires are kindled. Neverthe- 
less, I suspect you scarcely conceive how 
utterly deficient the French are in those 
moral principles, which the vilest person 
among you claims to possess. I cannot, 
even were I sure of your patience, treat this 
subject (curious as it is) as thoroughly as it 
deserves. But two or three incidents have 
recently occurred here which have so shocked 
me, I cannot recover equanimity until after 
unburdening my breast. 

Did you ever hear of Mine, de Paiva ? If 
you have visited Paris in the winter her face 
must be familiar to you. Her house in the 
Avenue des Champs Elysees is pointed out 
to all strangers. This city occupies so emi- 
nent a position in the world and its history, 
even in the form of contemporary history 
called news, is so familiar to "society" in 
all civilized capitals, wealthy people of ob- 
scurer countries have an ambition to connect 
themselves with it. They gratify their vanity 
in two ways by this scheme. They make 
themselves, known to the world and they 
preserve their memory for a much longer 
period of time than they otherwise might 
hope to do. They satisfy their ambition by 
building a house in Paris. If they have 
money and taste they build a magnificent 
mansion and adorn it with paintings by emi- 
nent artists, with bronzes of merit and with 
rare marbles. When they are tired of the 
toy they sell it for a sum greatly below its 
cost, and it remains known as their house. 
The name figures in the history of Paris, 
and as long as the house stands they are re- 
membered. In this way a great many for- 
eigners' names are connected with Parisian 
history. 

Some such ambition as this seems to have 
possessed Mme. de Paiva. She has built in 
the. Avenue des Champs Elysees one of the 
most splendid mansions in Paris. The stops 
are of the costliest marble, the bannisters 
are of bronze and the moulds were broken 
after the bronze was made. The doors and 
mantel-pieces of the drawing-room are made 
of malachite. This stone is so costly (al- 
though not reckoned among the precious 
stones) as to be worn quite frequently as a 
"breastpin. You may have heard the story 
of one of our bankers and Prince Demidoff, 
who owns the quarries whence malachite is 
drawn ? The banker saw the Prince ad- 
miring his breastpin and, ignorant of the 
history of the stone, said : " It is beautiful, 
isn't it? Do you know the material, it is 
exceedingly costly ? " Prince Demidoff re- 
plied : "Yes, I am quite familiar with it; 



my mantel-pieces are made of it," to the 
confusion of the banker. The walls of the 
drawing-room contain pictures, one by 
Mons. Boulanger representing Catherine of 
Russia arresting by a smile Turkish soldiers, 
another by Mons. Elie Delaunay exhibits 
Diana of Poictders presenting Jean Goujon 
and other great artists of her day to Henry 
II. ; another still by Mons. Com te is a scene 
in the life of Louis XIV. and Mme. de 
Maintenon; the fourth is by Mons. Levy 
and represents Cleopatra's first interview 
with Antony. You may remember de Paiva 
ordered from Mons. Gerome a picture with 
the first interview between Cleopatra and 
Csesar for its subject. He painted the pic- 
ture, but they failed to agree on the price, 
she, thinking eight thousand dollars too 
much to give for it, offered five thousand 
dollars, which Mons. Gerome declined and 
found at once a purchaser at his price. The 
drawing-room ceiling is painted by Mons. 
Gerome; the theme is the hours of dawn, 
sunrise, noon and sunset. 

You may deduce Mme. de Paiva's position 
from her drawing-room. Who were Cathe- 
rine, Diana, Cleopatra, and Mme. de Main- 
tenon? Her drawing-room seems a temple 
to feminine immorality. Who is Mme. de 
Paiva? Ah — who is she? Nobody knows. 
There is a rumor afloat she is the wife of a 
Russian tailor, who deserted her husband to 
follow a young Russian noble to Vienna. 
She became under his protection a skilful 
musician. Her first appearance in Paris 
was at a concert. She led. an extremely im- 
moral life after this, but in the midst of it 
constantly remembered the importance the 
possession of money gives, and whatever 
became of her character her purse was al- 
ways good. Twenty or twenty-five years 
ago she accepted the protection of a German 
of great wealth and this protection still 
exists. Her estate is now immense. She 
owns the almost royal Chateau de Pontchar- 
train where she keeps an immense retinue of 
servants; her gardeners and hostlers are 
English, her laundresses and dairy maids are 
Dutch, she has Italians for macaroni and 
ices, and French for pastry, etc. in her 
kitchen, and Swiss guard the estate. She 
has tried in vain to get into good society; 
but as she is " very particular " whom she 
receives her only female company is re- 
cruited from decayed families of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, who are only too glad 
to get a good dinner. She sometimes re- 
ceives a woman as outlawed as herself, 
though she is averse to "such people," but 
she made exception for the late Mme. Roger 
de Beanvoir and for Mile. Rachel. Her 
chief company is furnished by our sex, and 
I confess I am shocked when I see what men 
she attracts to her house and prevails upon 
to sit at her table and sip her wines. Would 
you believe it possible such men as Messrs. 
S linte Benve, Nisard, Feuillet de Conches, 
Theophile Gauthier, Philarete Chasles, Re- 
nan, and Prosper Merimee are her habitual 
guests and feast with her as if her banquets 
had the purest origin ? Is it not revolting ? 

They are now playing at the Gymnase a 
comedy by Mons. Ernest Legonve, the au- 
thor of "Medea" and the colaborer of 
Scribe in several plays, among which is 
" AdrienneLeoouvreur." The title of the 
piece is " Miss Suzanne," which is the name 
of the heroine, the daughter of a Parisian 
mechanic, educated in America by an aunt 
who emigrated years ago. Miss Suzanne is 
consequently an American 'girl in thoughts 



and habits. The play is designed to show 
the superiority of the English and Amerioan 
sytem of education over the French. When 
I call Miss Suzanne's father a mechanic I use 
a term at which he would probably oavil. I 
dare say he calls himself an artist, for his 
skill in making side-boards carved in the 
most elaborate and at the same time tasteful 
manner, has made him famous in Paris. 
Nobody with wealth and taste would admit 
in his dining-room a side-board from any 
shop but Miss Suzanne's father's. His shop 
is always filled with customers, and one day 
the Countess de Brignolles met there Laurence, 
a noted Parisian lorette, who had entrapped 
the Countess's son and was seducing him into 
making ducks and drakes with his money — 
which almost broke her maternal heart. It 
is remarkable that in this nation, which af- 
fects to despise the English as a race of 
shopkeepers, and the Americans as idolators 
of the almighty dollar, no distress pictured 
by novelists or dramatists is half so poignant 
as that which is caused by loss of money. 
Mme. de Paiva thoroughly understood the 
French charucter, when she clung to money 
as something more valuable than character. 
She succeeded in extricating her son ; but 
by no means sure how long she could keep 
him from Laurence's springes, she determined 
to engage' Miss Suzanne to translate some 
English papers she wished to use in the life 
of her husband,, which she was writing. 
This was the ostensible design. Her real 
purpose was to allure her son by Miss Su- 
zanne's beauty, youth and talents, and abet 
him in ruining her, because she would be 
cheaper than Laurence. Miss Suzanne's 
charms fire the countess's son at once, and 
he begins|to lay siege to her heart. Miss Su- 
zanne is flattered, for . she was educated 
among gentlemen — not Frenchmen — who 
have a conscience and principles of honor 
which are firm in passion's wildest tem- 
pest. A young aunt, who knows what 
stuff her countrymen are made of, reveals 
the son's designs to Miss Suzanne. She has 
scarcely ended the revelations when the son 
enters the room, and Miss Suzanne asks him 
point-blank if his design was to dishonor 
her. "He confesses that was his purpose, but 
hastens to add, her charms were so great as 
to transform him — he would have her hand 
as well as her heart. Th6 Countess positively 
refuses to give her consent to any sucn 
marriage beneath her family. The son tells 
her that if she refuses her consent he will 
join a regiment in Algeria, and do his best 
to be killed; which wrings a reluctant con- 
sent from her. Now, this hideous conduct 
of the Countess, not only playing procuress 
to her son, but deliberately plotting the ruin 
of a young, innocent girl, confided by her 
father to the Countess's care, a trust she ac- 
cepts determined beforehand to betray, 
seems to the French of both sexes the most 
natural and every-day occurrence. They 
applaud her conduct. It revolts no breast,' 
no brain. 



Herb Schachkeb has received the com- 
mands of her Majesty the Queen to arrange 
his oratorio, JsraeVs return from Babylon, 
for the harmonium, for her Majesty's own 
use. 

BuoHABEsr. — Signora Angelica Moro has 
been well received in La Sonnambvla, Lucia, 
Linda, and 11 Barbiere. 

FijObence. — The autumn season was 
brought to a close at the Pergola with L'lta- 
liani in Algeri, and the ballet of Estetla. 



